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IT is the privilege of the people, to discuss public 
topics with freedom — ^the heat which frequently 
attends such discussion, flows naturally from the 
privilege. The animosities seldom lead to very 
dangerous consequences, being generally feeble as 
the combatants they agitate, and fleeting as the 
topics that give them birth. The railings tf angry 
disputants, when most offensive, should be borne 
with complacency — ^it is a cheap purchase for a great 
right : and they but poorly appreciate its value, 
who would tarnish its lustre, by a rude attempt to 
remove the blemish from its surface. 

The warmth, (Usplayed by the advocates of the 
Catholics, on the question which at present so much 
occupies the public mind, is matter neither of won- 
der nor of dread— yet many have quietlyleft the field 
to these gentlemen, lest they should be supposed to 

mingle 
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mingle in the broil of popular cantention-^perhap& 
you \riSi agree with tn^^that k 19 pos^ble to examine 
t;bis (]^uestion without being affected by the heat^ or 
seeking the rewards of party. 

So many efforts have been made to pre-occupy 
the minds of the Jurors upon the subject of the 
late arrests, that i^ has become the 4nty of the most 
feeble advocate of truth,to assist in giving it a fair in- 
troduction to your judgments— and tho' the writer 
has not the vanity to suppose, that any such produc- 
^on as i}),e present, could remove stropg impressions 
already made, or damp ardent feelings already ex- 
cited, o^ the opposite sid^ } yet he indulges tlte 
j|iope, that he may prepare the way for sonie 
^jbler hand, and that he cqay at least induce you to 
9II0MF ^at t^f ({uestion is not clearly mth the Com- 
xnitte^ :-T-and that it h^ now become the duty of 
^very impartial juror, if he have read any thing op, 
cme ^de^ ^o read something on both. 

Perhaps it would have been better, had the jury^^ 
^hat is to try the C]l;athalic ddeg^tes, heard nothing 
pf the facts until they appeared in evidence before 
them, ^d ](iothipg of the law, u^til it should be de. 
livere^ to them by the Ben^— b\it when the zeal^of 
x)arty ha^s obtruded the <|uestion vpon you in every 
shfpe in which it ^ould attract or deceive — ^whei^ 
9FWf^^ have bepA vpo^ressci^ \^th the authority 



ofkgil c^aractfir^^-^HemfaeBbhedwifh the attncciom 
cf impassioacd ieicx|uencey--argued with the iinpoif 
ing gravity of tedmipd reasoniiig^-F-nodung caa 
render an appeal on the qipodte side objection* 
able, but its dulness or its weakness* 

The task here xmdertaken is a very unambitious 
one,*««4:he writer has been niore desirous of 6btain«- 
}ng information, than fame,— of advancing truth,^ 
than of exciting admirs^tion ;-*he does not seek 
friends-4ie hopeshemaynot make enemies-— he deak 
neither in disguised sentiments, in undeserved pa- 
liegyric, nor in angry invective— rhe has no patron 
to conci]iate,no name to hide,no enemy to wound ;— 
all d, though he may not convince you by his argu- 
ment, he will assist you in framing one. Though 
you may not agr^e with him in his construction of 
the Convention- Act, his materials may not be alto-^ 
gether useless to you ; if he have not strong reason-* 
|ng tQ warrant his conviction, you shall be supplied 
with strongfacts to support jrour^, — ^and, in this way 
though he may be a very inefEcient guide, he will 
;;^t least prove an useful labourer in your service. 

It is the duty of ^ Government to be tender of 
the rights erf the people, — and forbearing in the 
exercise of that authority, which is intended to be 
the guard and not the scourge of the community. 
The station of rulers, and those endowments which 

fit 



fit thexn for it, should lift them above the little pas* 
sions and degrading heat of vulgar minds*— the great 
machine of executive power, which is entrusted to 
them, should not be put in motion by every breeze 
that agitates the puppets of the scene ; — ^but there is 
a distinction between caution and indifference— be- 
tween a charitable forbearance and criminal listles*^ 
ness ;-«^he difiBculty is to mark the line, which se- 
parates the vice from the virtue, where moderation 
ends, an,d .apathy commences. The Government 
that is inattentive to an attack hpon the security 
bf the State, or that incautiously permits the germ 
of sedition to quicken and vegetate, and take root 
in the land, is guilty of the worst of treasons.— 
The common man has insignificancy to plead in 
palUation of his desertion i but the fate of the gar- 
rison may depend upon the guard of the citadel. 

The present Government, like every other, has 
many to oppose its authority and comment upon its 
aas; some, no doubt, through dislike,others through 
. vanity — neither of them very terrific :— the former 
have consumed their ability in their zeal, the lattcor 
have neither the inclination — nor ability to be formi- 
dable, — ^the one bursts the musket through the desire 
of a great explosion ; and the Other only pulls the 
trigger, in order to prove that he is not unacquainted 
with fire-arms. The first class of politicians vocife- 
rate, that the administration has invaded the dearest 
tights of the Catholics, by the late arrests j while 

the 



the second insists, that the Catholic Committee 
should have been suppressed many months ago;-^ 
the latter complaint has been merged in the impor- 
tance of the former, which contains the only sub- 
ject necessary to be discussed at present. 

The first and great object, in the construction of 
Statutes, is to find out and ascertain the intention 
of the Legislature,— we are therefore told,* " that 
^^ such construction ought to be put upon a Statute, 
^^ as may best answer the intention which the 
^* makers had in view,for " Qui hoeretin literal hcsret 
** in carUce^' — ^and to assist us in finding this in- 
tention, the nilg is, that t " it is in the general true, 
*^ that the preamble of a Statute is a key to open 
** the minds of the makers, as to the mischiefs 
*« which are intended to be remedied by the Sta- 
^* tute/' I therefore, in the first instance, refer you 

to the preamble of the Statute in question, viz. 

dSd Geo. IIL chap. 29. |— commonly caUed the 
Convention-Act. 

Frbini 

• How. 569. 1 Iiift 19. tBaccm,V«iIV.p.«48. 11 Bep. TX 
} I here inMrt the entire Statute as it is not long, and bj thus poltiiv 

AemderinpoMenlon ofttscontents, be wiU be oubled todetect «nrfidbMy 

in Uie afgunwntf 

WHEREAS the Election or Appointment of Assemblies, purporting to 
wtpnamt the People, or any description or number of the People of this Redm 
mder Bretence of pieparing or pnsenting Petitions, Complaints, Remoa- 
«tnnce8,and pedantions, and other Addresses to the Kmg, orto bodi'Cr 
either Houses of Parliament, for Alteration of Matters established by Law, or 
Bedras «f tUlged 6xienuio« in Church end State, may be nude use of A» 
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From the Statute^ We learn, that the Ldgi&tatai«^ 
ccmsidered, that ** the appointment of assem^ 



verve the ends of fitetMMitaikdMdiCidi&i Perwttis, tl>tk# ViofartkntortliepulH 
Uc Peace and the great and manifest Encouragement of *Riot, Tumult, and 
IHsorder, Be it Declared and Enacted, by the King*s Most Eicellent Ma- 
jesty, by and irith the Advice and CotiMtitof the Lords 6|>tfituil andtem^ 
poral, and Connions in PavliMnimt aiwembJed, and by the Authoritgt of i]i^ 
■ame, that all Assemblies, Committees, or other Bodies of Persons electeijl 
or in any other Manner constituted or appointed to represent^ of assUfliin^ or 
eierdsing a Right or AitthcMity to represent the Fed|>te of this Beiibn, or 
any Nuariier or Desoriptien of the^ People of the same, or the People of aay 
Province, County, City, Town, or other District widiin the same, under 
Pretence of pedtiofting for, or in any other Manner' procttring ai^Altetadon 
of Matteqi established by Xiew in Church or l^tatej save and' exeepl; the £fli|^il»^ 
Citizens, and Burgesses dected to serve in the Parliament thereof, and sav* 
and except the Houses of Convocation duly summoned hf tide IStig'i ' WHl» 
ateuttlawfiU Assembfies) and It sball and Ally b« la;#ail fyt aaSj^ Maybr^ 
Sheriff, Justice of the Peace, or other Peace Officer, and thegp axe herelqr 
respectively authorised and required, within his and their respective Juris- 
dictions, to disperse all such unlawful Assemblies, ana Ht resisted to enter 
iato the same, and to aj^prefaeod aQ Persons oSmiiill; ia fhitt BehdC 

S, And be it further Enacted, That if any Person shall give 0^ ptibllA* 
0t eaxm or procure tobdgiv«n orpublishad, My wiittett or (tfber KoCiee of 
Electionto be holden, or of any Manner of Appointmewt dt any Person 
w Peiions to be the Represeiitative, or Representwdves, Delegate or Dele-^ 
gates, or to act by any other Name or Description whateVeir, as Ri^nresen- 
tatTve or ReprestsAtad^, :6e)egiit6 er Del^aen of llie^ IttlttbittM^ or of 
any Dewrfptien of the lahabitaatstif aay Aoviaee, Goiia^i Ciljr* l^wn^ 
or oIlMt Difttiet wilhto this Kingdom, at atoy B»ch Agserahlyi-w i£ aaf 
Person shall attend and vote at loch Election or Appointnaati or by «>9r 
ether Means vote or act in the Choice or Appointmieht of audi BepEresen*- 
tatives or Delegates, or othtt Persons to abt as such, eVery person who shall 
be guilty of any of the said Offences respectively, being thereof cenvieted 
by diie Course of Law, shall be deemed guilty of an high Mis^emteidr. 

S. Prcmded always, lliat nothing herehi oontaiiied i2iall e2«efid or bi 
construed to extend to or affect ElectioQS to.be made tyy. Bodies Coiporaie^ 
according to the Cbaittn and Usage «f such Bodiet QiiponRe relpectively. 

ak PkwMhHl 



t>lies purporting to represent the people, undet p'df* 
tence of preparing or presenting Petitions &g* naay be 
made use of to serve the ends pf factious or sedi-* 
tious persons, to the violation of the public peace 
&(;.*' — ^this is the mischief the Legislature complaiM 
of, and to the remedying of this mischief is the Act, 
directed.— -Let us examine the meaning of the 
Legislature in the evil here complained of;— they 
say, that meetings under this pretence may be made 
use of to serve the ends of seditious people,— and 
how? obviously for this rea$on,~that stich 
persons, meeting as the representatives of districts, 
have a weight attached to their acts, words, and 
proceedings, which never could be connected with 
their individual and personal characters ; and thus 
seditious or factious persons, however ignorant or 
however coMemptible, and whose opinions would 
be disregarded coming from themselves, must be 
attended to, even in their extravagancies or follies, 
when supposed to be speaking the sentiments of 
Counties or Cities. 

. I willekcidate this by reference to the late Catho- 
lic Committee. Suppose an active member were to 
expatiate on the dissensions of our ancestors, 600 ^ 

years 

4. FitiTicled also, That nothing herein contained aball be conitrued ui 
afly Manner to prevent or impede the uDdonbted Rigkt of hie Mijeety'jf 
Sheets of this Realm to Petition His Majesty, or both Houses, or either 
House of Parliament, for Redress of auy public or pritate Grievance. 

B 
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years ago, and the necessity that there was for the 
poor pea^nt of the presetit day to keep them in mind^ 
in order to know whoare his friendsor enemies now :— 
Suppose the same Gentleman were to tell the 
Catholic Soldier that he was very hardly used^ be- 
cause his commanding Officer did not build a 
Chapsl for his accommodation, if he were march- 
ing thrbUgh a country where there was none }--or 
suppose that he were to tell the Cathi)lic mechanic, 
that the Wretched foundling begotten in sinj and de- 
serted through barbarity, which a Protestant Esta- 
blishment, called by heretics a charity, preserved 
from famishing and guarded from vice^ was only pro- 
tetted to be the victim of bigotry; — that the 
Protestant might feed and clothe and cherish him ; 
btit that he would corrupt his understanding, and 
destroy his religious principles, that he might 
pamper hisbody, but would damn his sonify— suppose, 
I say, that this was said by such member j few 
would regard the bigot or the agitator :— ^t when 
d^livfered as the sentiments of a representative of 
the people, though it may be shocking to our 
feelings, and repulsive to our understandings ; it 
receives a weight that would be denied to the 
iildividual, on account of the authority with 
which he appears to be clothed. 

, Besides the weight, which these opinions . must 
have, coming in such a shape, the ppople are in a 

manner 
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maimer pledged to attend to, and support the man 
«^;p^ham they have so selected to represent them^^-* 
Tbey listen to his harangues Ifbrough respect to him^ 
aad,though they may neither understand nor approve 
<i£ his £ientiment4, they must support them out of 
respect to themselves : and thus by attending to, 
and defending the object of their choice, they 
imperceptibly adopt his opinions, and imbibe bis 
principles. 

To [urevent this two-fdd mischief, namely, glviag 
wdght to sedition, and corrupting die people, is 
clearly the intention of the Legislature, and is, in 
my opinion, fuUy expressed in the preamble c£ the 
Statute ; and, if Ibe right in this construction, it 
follows, that the pretence (f pedihmng makes no 
plurt of the crime,— nor will such pretence be suffi- 
dent to Cloak it \ but the persons so pretending to 
PeUtiOfiy will still remain exposed to the penaltiesof 
the Statute. I ain confirmed in my opinion of 
this ' construction, by Mr. Grattafi, the eloquent 
advocate of Catholic claims, who in the debate 
on this HS, speaks as follows: ^^ it has been 
** said, that the Bill does not aflfect Committees, 
" appointed, bona fide^ to .prepare Petitions or 
^< other matter, but only such as make Petition 
** a |?r^/i?w« for Delegation. Ridiculous iJ^the Bill 
" goes against all Delegatidnfor public matters^ sind 
" provides that the pretence of petitioning shall not 

cover 
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" cover the transaction ;•'* but it is almost idle to 
^rgue oh a question that is so clear. Let any ihipartial 
ijpan consider, whether the mischief would not be 
equally extensive and dang^ous, if £ictious and 
seditious people were to meet as the representatives 
of the people, for any general purpose^ as it would 
be, if they should meet either for the purpose or 
^^ under the pretence of petitioning Parliament, 
" for a redress of grievances," 

If there be any doiibt, from the preamble of the 

Statute, of its meaning, or if the meaning of the 

. Legislature in enacting it, be not clear, let us resort 

'to another mode of ascertaining it, equally justified 

by Law Authority. It is ruled, thatf " the inten- 

*', tion of the makers of a Statute, is at sometimes 

t ^* to be collected from the cause or necessity of 

^' making a Statute, at other times, from other dr- 

'V cumstances : whenever this can be discovered, 

" it ought to be followed with reason and discretion, 

'^ in the construction of the Statute, although such 

*' construction seem cpntrary to the letter of the 

^* Statute^*' In prder to apply this doctrine to the 

present case^ let.us recur to the history of the day, 

OA 

* Irish Parliamentary Debates, vol 15. p. 545. Quere, if tbe Catholics 
were to instruct Mr. Graitan to cailthe minister to accounts in the House of 
Commons for inteipretingthe Convention Bill, as Mr. G. has done, in ihe 
S^peech alluded to in the text, in what manner would he comply with the in« 
ftnxctions ? 

t Litt^Rep. 212.— 11 Mod. 161, 1st Show. 491, 1st Jones, 105. 
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on which the Statute was passed, and the occasion 
that gave it existence.— Every man knows that the 
Catholic Convention had dissolved itself, on pro- 
curing the extensive privileges granted to the bbdy 
they represented, in 17^3. — ^Encouraged by the suc- 
cess of that Convention,* the people were summoned 
to send Delegates to an assenibly of Representatives, 
to be held at Athlone, in the September of that year, 
and that in order to prevent that AssemUy then, 
and all such Meetings in futui:e, the Parliament, in 
July 1793, passed this Act. 

What, I again ask, could haye been the intention 
of the Legislature in passing the Act, but to prevent 

. the two-fold mischief, I before mentioned ? two 
mischiefs directly flowing from representation, and 
direct evils in every case, but in that of Parlia- 
mentary representation : — how could any Govern- 
ment stand, if there were a body of Representatives 
constantly debating subjects of public interest anf^ 
importance, unauthorized by the King's Writ, 
or any Executive Summons, and in direct opposition 
to the Parliament J regulated by no rule but their 

, own caprice, and restrained by no controul but their 

own discretion ? Every man had acknowledged the 

danger of such a Body in the case of the Dungannon 

Meeting, tlie Convention in Dublin pursuant to 

the resolutions at Dungannon, and the Catholic 

Convention. 

; The 

* Vide Plowden^s History of IreUad, Vol. 2, p^ 938. Gordoa't Historyr 
«f Ireland, Vol 2. p. 331. 
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The practice of summoning Conventions b<td in 
1 793 become frequent, and in proportion to their frer 
quency had become awful. Something decisive 
must be done, and the Conveqtion Bill was pafised«— r- 
If, as it has been contended, that Bill rendered 
** pretence of petitioning" part of the crime----<uid 
had rtot for its object to suppress RepresenUtive 
Assemblies under any other circumstances ; would 
§uch an act ha^ve applied an effectual reaiedy to 
the mischief? — might not these Representatives, 
might not factious or seditious persons have met as 
Delegates without pretending to petitiqn, and have 
efi^ted all the mischief the Statute was intended 
to prevent ? \<rhat power, what authority could pre- 
tending to petition give them that they would not 
possess without pretending to petition ?— why 
should they resort to a pretence^ only to render them- 
^Ives liable to the penalties of the Statute ? And why 
^should the Legislature make that a part of the 
offence which could be so easily evaded ? Is it not 
then obvious from the words of the Statute^ and 
from the history of the day, that the intention of 
.the Legislature was to prevent Delegation except in 
cases of Delegation to Parliament, &c. and also thit 
they forbid Delegation under the pretence d£ 
petitioning, which might be used as a cloak for 
the illegal purpose, if it were not particularly 
/o^bidden? ^j^y 
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Why did Hot the Delegates at Athlone meet as 
general Representatives of the People without pre* 
tending to petition the Parliament? why did they not 
«vade the Statute, when the mode of doing so was 
obvious, and must have been congenial to their 
wishes ? — Will it be s^d that it was out of respect to 
the Government ? This will not, I think, be assigned 
as thereason. Wasitonthesuppositionthatthey would 
meet with less authority ? — ^That is inconsistent with 
the plainest sense. — Would men, who met expressly 
to oppose md to reform the Parliament, think that 
the professed object of petitioning Parliament 
would attach to themselves greater weight, or throve 
an the ParKament greater odium ? No, they knew 
that the act was directed at all Delegation whatso- 
ever, and they never dared to meet publicly, as t 
Delegated Body. — There was not a man in the nation 
at that period — who had the effrontery to say that 
the Act had any other meaning ; no man could with 
a serious face assert that the Act warranted Delegated 
Bodies in general; but that if they pretended to 
petition^ it would become operative ; — that it spared 
the greater delinquent, and punished the less ; — that 
if they despised the Parliament, law could not reach 
them; — butif they should treat the Parliament or the 
King with apparent respect, that is, if {hey pretended 
to petition^ that then they would stwceedm bringing 
themselves under the lash of the law. The advocates 
of the Committee say now, what the humble, peace- 
able, unassuming United Irishman never had the con- 
fidence 
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fidence to say— the advocates- of the Commit- 
tee say by their argument, that the Parliament in- 
vited enormity by punishing the minor oflFehce, 
which had, at least, the assumption of a virtue to 
palliate it : and licensing by impunity the greater 
offence, only because crime was attended with 
effrontery. 

But the advocates of the Committee do more, 
and what, perhaps, will afflict them more : they say 
the United Irishmen were ideots, and that they 
foolishly relinquished a darling object, which would 
have rendered them powerful, — would have made 
them rivals of the Parliament, and dangerous to 
the Government, — would have rendered it unne- 
cessary for them to meet by stealth and in privacy, 
in bams and in night-cellars. The Advocates, of 
the Delegates must either admit that the United 
Irishmen had no desire to meet in the imposing 
attitude of Representatives of the People ;— K)r, that 
they had not sagacity enough to perceive, that they 
had power to set the Convention-Bill at defiance, if 
they would only set the King and Parliament at de-* 
fiance also, and would only lake the trouble to put 
it beyond doubt, that they had no intention or did 
not pretend to petition eiiher. — Poor simpletons !, 
They little knew how much wiser the children of 
this Generation are than those of the last, and the 
notable discovery their successors would make, in 
being able to rebel according *^to law. 

Let 
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let hot the Committee-meri endeavour to ^€i 
out of this dilemna, by saying that those Were daysf 
of terror, and that the sword would put down what 
the law could not. Our history belies the fallacy, 
the history of the Catholic contradicts the asser- 
tion J it was the day of concession on the part of the 
Government i it was the day on: which the leaning 
of the people was more to the side of resistance than 
Obedience — ^it.was the day at which the public pulse 
beat high, even to fevdr — it was the day on which 
the Government was obliged to permit the en- 
croachments of the tidte, before they could attempt 
to restrain its progress. It is notorious, that the 
Catholics received in that very day, enormous con- 
Cessions before the Government would venture to 
pass the very act in question ; they were obliged ttf 
do what np Government will ever willingly do— 
they were obliged partially to yield to menace in 
Order to disarm it— they considered it prudent td 
comply with what I may term the demands of the 
Catholic— they were literally obliged to yield to the 
Catholic Convention of the day, to an extent th^t 
sdarmed many of the best and wisest men amongst 
us :— and what was the effect of these cohcei?sions ? 
It made the Government determine to put down such- 
Conventions,— it made the reformists look to theni 
as the means of obtaining their ends.— The Conven- 
tion at Athlone, was devised on the plan of the Ca- 
tholic Committee, and the Convention-Bill was^* 

€ framed^ 
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framed to suppress both— and it did cflTectually, and 
will now suppress this Committee : — ^If law be res- 
pected, and Jurie3 do not forget that they are bound 
by oaths,* I might rest here, but shall proceed 
to examine some of the strongest arguments of 
the opposite side« 

"the Speakers and Writers for the Committee, after 
some feeble eflforts to prove that the Statute did not 
extend to ^-^^jta/ Delegation for public matters, and 
^hzt pretence of petitioningj is part of the crime^ 
go further and interpret pretence to mean, false 
pretence,! and upon that meaning found an opinion, 

that 

* Is it too t^resun^tadus to hfttafd tiie>p!mdit, that Hie spirit mated by 
th* Ottngaimon and Dublin conventions, together with the existence and 
iucoesBof the Catho]ic.>oonvendon, strengthened and encouraged the United 
Irish Society, until it grew into that formidable shape in which it appeared in 
1 794 ; and that the Convention* Act came too tate to prevent many evik which 
never would have had eiisteiice ? . Had it been enacted earlier, it might have 
prevented the explosion in 1798, as it was, it turned the ruins on the heads of 
ihose who had the wickedness and the folly to apply the match to the train. 

f This argument and such othen (advanced by the fiiends of the DelegatesX 
as I shall remildk upoh, appealr ih two letters, siiled. Law Letters; published in 
the DnbHn Evening Post, alidin a reported speech of Mr. Finky at tfie Co. 
«f Dublin Catholic Meeting ; the reason that I have prefened answering the 
author of these letters and this gentleman, is, that I do suppose the Cadiolic 
Committee rest their cauM with the public, prindpally upon their advocacy; 
•:— theur ability in the discussion and their intemperate attacks upcm the ad- 
nunlstration, certainly, entitle themtoatandin the foremost lank amongst 
tfaeur party. Injustice to them, I must say, that though nothing can apo- 
logize for low abuse, yet they are the only persons of the number of 
Writers and Speakers on that side of the question, who have di^layed any 
thing like acuteness in reasonmg, or have gilded with oiie ray of genius, 
jthc mass of iCRbrs in which the AdjectluHi been ini^ed. 
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ttiat Is rather amusing than material, they state in 
terms, that it is quite impossible to make the doing 
of one act^ a pretence for doing another, — ^that a 
man cannot have two things in contemplation s^ 
the same time, the one pro£essed,the other latent;--^ 
that if a man should go into a baker's shop to buy 
a loaf, and while in the act of doing so, should 
steal two, we could not say, that such man 
had made the buying of one loaf, a pretence to 
uteal two, — ^that if a number of men assemble to 
petition for the repeal of a Road-Act, and da 
Petition for it^ but during the time their Petition 
is under consideration, debate the question of Par- 
liamentary Reform — ^that in popular language it 
could not be said, that such men made the petiti- 
oning for the repeal of the Road Act, a pretence to 
debate Parliamentary Reform.* — It would be endless 

to 

* We are referred by the Autliorof the Law Letten to the best Authon, 
far the meaniog of the word pretence^ and with an air of literary noncha^ 
laace, he gives some instances firom Hume, which he says, lies before him* 
-^i shaH ^only cite to him two Autfaon, wtutii I have opened for tha 
purpose, and which Icaaassm^ him, are all I have consulted on the subject; 
and fifom them, I conclude that the word means design, intention j puipose, at 
the same time, by no means denying, that it is frequently used in the sense 
in which he takes it ; it is enough for me, if it often bears that meaning 
which will support my construction of the Act I find the word used by 
Shakespeare in four or five instances, in arery cursory review : — ^in King Lear, 
*' he hath writ this to feel my affection to your honour, and to no other pra* 
fence of danger.*' — Note. By Chalmers, pretence^ is design, purpose,— 
Hacbeth. — ** and thence, against the undiyulg^ pretence I fight" Pre* 
feive id, intentioB, des^ ;— Stephens. In Winter's tale, you again find the 

word 



IQ give insts^nces . in which an intention to do on« 
thing, may be a cloak or pretence under which to do 
another ; nor is it any reason that, because the Ca- 
Jtholic Committee may have a firm intention to peti- 
tion the Legislature, that yet they may not make 
it % pretence to drag iato^ discussion every sub-? 
ject, however unfit fjrom its delicacy, difliculty or 
importance — ^to attack every character however ex- 
ilted by station, integrity or talentr— to propagate 
any doctrine however seditious — ^to degrade any 
virtue however sacred— and to excite any passion 
Jiowever dangerous,* The Committee argue that 
to come within the Act, there must be " a pre- 
tended 

word used for plot or scheme — do the Committee prefer this meaning? — 
^• tlie pretence whereof, being by circumstances parQy hud open." In tfa« 
$wo Gentlemen of Verona, you again find it used for design, and in how 
many instances more in the same Author, I shall not pretend to say. Mil- 
ilpnha^— 

O ! worthy not of liberty alone 

Top mean pretence, but honour, 
Ihewordis ttse4 in many other seises; — but after these instfoices, I hopf 
I shall be excused from following the subject further. 

* This verbal discussion does not end here ; the gentlemen mentioned in • 
former note,*contend that pretence is always taken in a bad sense, that it means 
false pretence, (oa above argued upon) pretext, .bad purpose. . I ejudl not 
pontend against this construction, for whether right or wrpng, it does not 
make against my argument, bad purpose, may be for aught I know the 
ineaning of the word pretence, as used in the Statute^I have no hesitation 
in saying, that any purpose if \>tfd and weak, as any pretence is wicked or 
(Contemptible, under which a man cloaks a design, which he he is afraid to 
avow, this is genemlly true in private, and always true in public matters.-*- 
j^pose die word to be taken in this sjense, ' it Aen implies every thing I ami 
T^ntending for, ntfmely, that the Committee make the ifit^ntiop of bona fide 
netitioiiing a pretext to cover, or use it for the bad purpose of doakiqg de. 
fs^gns which they do not avow; that is, they make the intention of petitioning a 
pretencQ, apd by that pretence pf petioning a^ Representatives of a part pf tht 
people, come withia^th^yery letter of the Convention-act. 
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♦ended petition.'* The Governnient say it is suffix 
cient " if the Petition be made a pretence." — A Jury- 
will decide which is right. 

One other argument remains to be examined, 
and though possibly the reader would by this time 
excuse my omission of it, yet as much stress has been, 
laid upon it, common politeness demands that some 
;attention should be paid it. We have all heard of 
the argument from the proviso of the Statute, it 
runs thus :— 

** The act is professedly to prevent Delegation, 

** there could be no intention to prevent the sub. 

** jeets right of Petitioning individually or collect 

^* tively, it is only Delegation that is made unlawful, 

^^ the saving clause cannot be intended to extend 

^* to save a right which the Legislature never in-r 

" tended to affect. — ^This proviso can then only 

** jneari to save in a particular case, what is gene- 

^« rally aflFected by the Act, that is Delegatiton— ^ 

^' Consequently say they. Delegation by the subject 

*^ for the purpose of Petitioning Parliament, is a 

^^ right savedand recognized by the Statute; theLe- 

*^ gislature knew that this was the only way in 

" which the right to Petition could be effectually 

^' preserved; and that to prevent Delegation in 

*' this instance, would be to prevent and impede 

^* Petition."— The first objection to this argument 

is, that by giving his Construction to the Proviso, 

the Act is virtually repealed, — ^and as in one part 

pur opponejjts make the LegisUture speak nonsense, 

S9 
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so in this they make them enact an entire statute 
^thno earthly object whatever. — ^Thejamomit of the 
Enacting Clause, is to prevent Petitioning by Dele- 
gation for redress of grievances ; and the amount of 
thisinterpretation of the Proviso, is to permit petiti- 
oning by Delegation for redress of grievances ; their 
exception goes to every case, — it is co-extensive with 
the rule; so that no man could ever be aflfectedby 
the enactment, as he might by this construction 
shield himself under the Proviso :— and this kind 
of interpretation, these gentlemen call reconciling 
the parts of the statute, — ^Like the Arbitrator, who 
in order to reconcile the parties, takes the property 
in dispute to himself.— ^The object of the Legislature 
in this Proviso, was obviously to set fears at rest. 
It is consistent with that caution which is frequently 
observable in statutes, and which if the reason 
were not well known and laudable, would often 
appear ridiculous : here if the Le^slature had been 
desirous to have it understood, that they '%itended 
to save to the subject a right of Delegating for the 
purpose of Petitioning, they could easily have ex* 
pressed it.— This Proviso is obviously inserted by the 
^Legislature to set fears at rest respecting the indivi- 
dual or collective right to Petition, which it was 
i^ever intended to prevent.* 

The 

* Sninlar iBsCaQcn of preenttioiwy prorisions in Statutes where thf right 
Vfvd onild not be supposed to be affected except by the most timid <Mr 
ilBtw»rff| will be found in every volume of the Statutes. 
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The Catholics, in the resolutions entered Into o« 
the 9th of Ju^y last, and referred to in the Proda- 
mation, have appeared anxious to render these distinc- 
tions of their Lawyers unnecessary, and have there 
taken such bold ground tis to render all the subtleties 
of their Advocates superfluous. They there profess 
that the Committee shall have an ulterior object i« 
view besides Petitioning ; " that they shall resort to 
^^ all Constitutional means of maintaining a cordial 
^^ communicatlen and co-operation of conduct 
** amongst the CathoHcs of Ireland, &c. &c/' Here 
is a vague and unascertained duty entrusted to 
the Committee under the pretence of Petitioning. — 
Here is a power as extensive as any member of the 
Committee could desire, nor is it possible to say 
what subject he is not enjoined to enter upon by 
this sweeping instruction : under this a member of 
the Committee would be a representative of a part 
of the people generally without pretending to 
Petition, and in such station, he would come 
within the mischief to be remedied by the Conven- 
tion-act« 

The conduct of the late Committee, upon 
which the new one is grafted, proves clearly and 
satisfactorily the evils attendant upon such repre- 
sentative bodies, whether they be Delegated for 
public matters at large, or under pretence of Pe- 
titioning. — ^Did not these men drag from the highest 
^Stations every man who was supposed to entertaia 

a difie-* 
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a different opinion from themselves not only in Ca- 
tholic affairs but upOn general politics ? Did they 
not enter into the most indecorous discussion of any 
subject that attracted the notice of any member ?— 
at one time in the name of the Catholic, and iff- 
the presence of the Empire to impeach a Chan- 
cellor, a Secretary or a Lord Lieutenant,— at 
another time to reward' some Patriot Commoner 
or Peer : — at one time, the Member for Clare reports 
on the state of the* army — at another, the Member* 
for Kerry inquires into the state of public chai*ities : — 
this Sub-Committee appoints delegates, — that Sub- 
Committee reports on grievances, — all in the name' 
of the Catholics of Ireland, and all under the pretence 
of framing th^ir petition.-^Can any man, wko 
recoltectst these things, who knows the connection 
between the two Coriimittees, who has read the re- 
solutions of the 9th July, and read the Convention 
Act, can any man, I repeat, who has done so, and 
who is not determined to shut his eyes to the' 
truth deny, that if even the pretence of petitioning 
were a part of the crimCy that the Delegates are 
convicted before the Bar of Reason,, and must be 
convicted in any Court of Justice. 

I now 

* As the Speeches of these .Gentlemen have be^en given and cbm- 
-mented upon in so many publications, the writer contents himself with 
fefemngthe reader to Ir. Par], Debates toL 13, p. 540, &c. &c. and to Mr 
Currants Speech on Hamilton Rowan, Curran*' Speeches, p. 179. 

f That this is not a picture drawn from fancy by the writer, but that it'is 
founded in historical fact, the reader will see by referring to the speeches of the 
Gominittee last winter, (as reported in the Publin Evening; Post) on the fdU 

kmiag' 
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1 how, with pleasure, leave a dry and technical 
ar|[ument, which, as I have beforesaid, might entirely 
test on the £air construction of the Statute, that 1 
have argued for in the beginning of this letter, as 
it obviously is directed against Delegation for all 
public matters ;— this is the opinion of the most 
liberal writers* on the transactions of the day iji 
which it was passed, the opinions of acknowledged 
Patriots fMessrs. Grattan, Ponsonby and Curran, 
whose names and sentiments must be respect- 
ed by the Catholics, all these opinions unequi- 
vdcally declare, that the Act went to prevent 
Delegation for public matters altogether. 

If there were any thing like candcmr to be found 
ampngst those who conduct the affairs, of the ar- 
rested Delegates, or of the Catholic Committee, they 
Would dissolve the latter, artd advise the former to 
depend on the mercy of the Government ; these 
persons know as well as any others in the commu- 
nity, that the law is against them, and that it must 
be decided so. They have been educated in awe of 
this Act, they have the opinion of every candid 
man in the community against them — they have the 
opinions of the law officers against them, but more, 
they have the opinions of their own lawyers — ^tho 

D / opinions 

Bitgecte : The Soldier*s Case ; — Thanks to various Lords and Commoners, 
Charge against Hdr. Pole, for hautiness, Impeachment of the Duke of Rich- 
mond, for conviyiality — ^the Immorality and Cruelty and Uncharitableness of 
■11 Hospital for Foundlings &c&c. — not passing over the Memorable Report o^ 
Grievances by Mr. O'ConnelL 

* Plowden*8 Hist of Ireland, vol. 2, p. 538, Gordon's da vd. 2, p. 313. 

f Vide Extracts from Mr. Grattan*s Speech, p. U of this Letter; and first 
note in page 24, laaerteA there through mistake*. 
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opinions of Serjeants Best and SheJ^herd* ^rectT5r 
against them, and yet they inadly proceed to the 
hazard of the pabiic peace, though eei^tain of de- 
feat and disgrace. 

1 1 trust I have now convinced such as havtf taken 
the trouble to accompany me through my argu- 
ment, that the Catholic Committee comes within* 

the 



* It is notorious l&at tbe Leadets of llie Committee sent orer many cases 
to eminent English LawjerB, that the only Ojpinions they have receiyed ai^ 
those of Messrs. Figgot, Shield and Best, t&ey have these opinions in tfa^r 
possession, the fifst is partly against them and the two latter decisiTely ijt' 
•pposition to their cause and theur ^fishes. 

f There has been one odier argument used, which probably mij^t wiilr 
a safe conscience be permitted to remain unnotieed. We have been referred 
with confidence to what is termed ** contemperanea expositio** by which 
is meant the Speeches of Members of Parliament upon the policy of the 
Bill : Lord Coke called it, '* dedsions upon a Statute by Sages of the Law, 
iii or near the time the Statute was passed;" but Lord Coke may be wrong, 
aoan is fallible— we have na *' contemporanea expositio** in my hoTd: 
Coke*s sense of the words. If the debaties of the day be justly 
termed so, the reader is referred with confidence to the 13th VoL of tlie 
Parliamentary Debates, in which all the Speeches on this subject are contained : 
in addition to which, it is hoped may be added, the opinions of the parties 
interested, deduc3>lfrirom their conduct, which speaks volumes: — Why did 
not the Catholics choose delegates from the year 1793, to the year 1811. The 
Committee has sat of late years, but have they ever openly gonejto an election 
•f Delegates ; — "Why^ did not the Conumttee meet previously to their petition- 
ing in 1795 ? Because they had a perfect knowledge of the meaning of the Con- 
vention-Act, and their conduct maybe termed "contemporanea expositio.'*— 
Why did they not go to an open election in 1805, 1807, and 1809 ? Because 
thdr knowledge of the law had not quite died away, and their new leaders, not 
laving been at the head of affidxs, they did not brave reason and law. TVhy did 

not 
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the spirit and the letter of the Conventiott-Act ; 
some, who agree with me in this, an4 admit that the 
Committee deserves to be suppressed, say that Go- 
vernment should have waited until some Act was 
committed by them, which might subject them to 
severe punishment. 

A greater error in politics or in morals, could 
scarcely be advanced, than is contained in this ob- 
jection to the Government ; and, therefore, think 
it is not worth very serious consideration, or de- 
serving of much trouble to expose its fallacy. It 
requires but little proof to convince us that preven- 
tion is better than punishment, and that it would 
neither display wisdom nor goodness in the Govern* 
ment, who,, liaving it in its power to destroy the 
,temptatIon, should wait until men were plunged 
deep in guilt, in order that their aniendment should 
be less probable, and thai their punishment should 
be more exemplary^ Would it be wise or virtuous 
in the Government to have permitted the Commits 
tee to meet, to leave many innocent and well inten- 
tioned men liable to be surprised into acts and to 
support measures, the tendency of which they 
might not perceive until they were involved in all 
the responsibility attendant on, them ? Would it be 

wise 

Bot the Athlone Meeting take (dace ? Why, in short, has bo public object—nofan- 
cied grievance — no popular dissention given life to such an assembly, until the 
Catholic Committee wakes from its slumbers and perceives that we have liv^. 
iffo long in peace, and that they have been too long inactive ? 
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wise to permit a large portion of the people to run 
into a situation in which their vanity would be 
summoned to support their indiscretion, where the 
agitator might say to them, "you are bound to 
. *' carry this through, because you have commenced 
"itr 

We know from experience, how weak men are in 
resisting such appeals, and how often we support 
.through pride, what we have commenced through 
folly. So prevalently this failing in our nature, that 
possibly there may be some men in the new Com- 
mittee, who have convinced themselves that they 
are right in their present proceedings, though six 
months ago, they would Jiave laughed at anj 
^ person who should have suggested, that the Coni- 
mittee was not within the meaning of the Con- 
vention Act J so we^ik is reason, when combated 
by enthusiasm. 

Some persons, it is feared, may think that the 
fate of the Catholic question is implicated in the 
decision upon the Act i but they are quite distinct 
questions, and a Juror may entertain the most fe- 
vouraUe sentiments towards the Catholic cause, and 
yet be decisive in his conviction, that the ♦Com- 
mittee aiid their Electors have violated the Conven- 
tion 

*11ie Go vmi mieiit never intofeied with the Committee, so long as th^y oon- 
ibied tfaemedmes to^ M^oljeet^ Petitionuig : — ^it is only now that they faaTt 
deviated so widely ftnm fSkan line of conduct, that GoY^nxnent has determined 
to suppress them. 
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tion-Law— ^hcy are not only not connected, but 
the questions are opposite to each other, and it 
may be doubted, ivhether th^ very best mode of 
forwarding the interests of the Catholic Body, 
•would iiot be to suppress the Catholic Committee ;— 
and in this way, I do firmly believe, that some of 
the taunts in the Papers against Mr. Fble, are 
strictly just in terms; namely, that in resisting that 
Assembly, he is one of the best friends to the Ca- 
tholic Cause, because he is one of the most efficient 
guardians of Catholic character, upon which in no 
small degree, their cause rests. 

Is it possible that It could serve the CathoKc, to 
permit a few men of no consideration, whether 
from talents, fortune, or education, to obtrude 
themselves upon the public attention, as the first cha- 
racters in that body ? The distant members of the 
Empire would nev«: consider that every th^ngthat 
was respectable in the Con^mittee, had been sheared 
away by tl^e vulgar contentions and turbulent ha-i 
rangues of these Dedaimers. 

What would 5tn Englishmian say on reading one 
of the ViTeekly Debates, with which the Papers 
teemed last winter? Would he not naturally say, that 
if these were the leading men of the Catholic Body, 
there could be little doubt of the propriety of 
excluding them from stations, in which t)^ey would 

disgrace 
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disgrace the character as they would endanger thm 
sa&ty of the country ? — and how would it lower Um^ 
iButhful and industrious Catholic pea3ant, when it 
was considered that he was removed a proportioiw 
ate. distance in civilization from such men ?— how 
would he be degraded in the opinions of strangem^ 
who could scarcely imagine that he was in no degree 
lower than the active Committee-men* in intellect^ 
education or manners, while he was their superior 
in other virtues ; that they possessed all the pear 
sants rudeness, without his strength of chaf^cter^ 
and all his ignorance, without his modesty ?— men 
who are enemies to truth and to peace, who rest 
their strength in falsehood, and their hopes in 
disturbance, — qui privaiivi .degeneres in publicum 
czitiosii nihil spei nisi in discordias haheanU ' 

I cannot conclude this Letter without observing 
upon a calumny which has been sedulously propa- 
gated, against a hrge and respectable portion of the 
Citizens of Dublin* It has been stated, that the 
efforts made on the Side of the Committee have 
been successful — that the n)inds of the Jurors are 
pre-pccupied, — and though they may think, that the 
Pele^ates have violated the Convention Act j yet,, 

they 

* It cannot he necessary to say,— that where the writer speaks of some. 
af tlte Catholic Committee in terms of reproach ; he yet is very unwilling to 
lie understood to mean that there are not many peaceable, able and honorable, 
men in tiiat body : but to this admission he must add his regret that they 
are not more forward in discountenancing excesses, which not only destroy 
die diaracter of the Committee, but is so unfavourable to the Catholic Cause — . 
JX the efforts of these agitators cannot injure the character of the Catholic 
at-boiiM —-but they may succeed in disgracing him where he is less knowm. 
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tliey conceive, that the Statute should riot (>e put 
ifl force. This is at once, an insidious attack upon 
the integrity and intelligence of Jurors, — the duty 
of a Juror, is to consider whether any case sub- 
letted to him, comes within the Law, and not to 
step beyond his proper office, in order to ascertain 
whether the Law should ever have been made, of 
should now be put in force ; — this were to conficmnd 
the duties of different bodies, wisely separated by 
•he Constitution ; — it would be to change Jurors 
into Legblators, and again convert them into an 
executive ;— -it would be to introduce a wildy 
vague, and pernicious equity, in the place of 
settled undeviating, impartial Law ;•— 4t is sayings 
that a Juror should disregard the Statute, because 
k disagrees with his opinions of liberty ; and that 
he should trifle with his oath, because it opposes 
his political sentiments ;— and thus, would marshal 
the Minister of Justice against th<5 Constitution, 
lind the opinions of the Juror against the admoni- 
tions of conscience; — it is raising up false 
^uity on th« ruins of Law, and false morals on the ^ 

xttins of religion^ 

Tbis 
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This letter has been drawn from one mpvmg lA 
the peaceable walks of life, and little agitated hj 
pofitical concerns^ in justice to the cause of truth 
and to a Government that has deserved, and, in 
defiance of the present uproar, possesses the respect, 
and I will add, the a£Fection of the country :-— 
A Government, whose history is its most e£fectual 
and most faithful panegyrist,-— one that has insulted 
our feelings or our prejudices by no supercilious 
contempt or degrading condescension :-«-a Govern- 
ment that in private has mingled with our mirth, 
shared our society, and sought and won our friend* 
ship,— <me that in public has dealt in no intrigue, 
has protected no culprit, has countenanced no vice, 
has neglected no virtue — has spurned no suitor- 
has deqnsed no infirmity, — who adding the virtues 
of christians to the power of rulers, have thought 
no care a pain, no office a degredation, that might 
alleviate suffering or relieve distress ; — the mmister 
has be it known, visited the felons cell, and smoothed 
' the Lazars pillow. Can calumny reach such a Go- 
vernment ? Its character stands like a rock, rooted 
in the deep, the surge that boils around it only 
serves to remove the impurities that would approach 
its base, the waves that lash it with their fury, only 
diq^y its towering height and irresistible strength. 

hi the administration of justice, they have dis- 
phyed forbearance, temper, firmness, and mercy, — 

they 
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they have quelled popular disturbances by 'the lavr 
of the Land. — No parade of Cannon, no display of 
Matches^r-no marshallin g of Musketeers,— they have 
suppressed insurrection in six Counties without un- 
sheathing a Sword or fixing a Bayonet ; — they have 
distributed j^atronage* with impartiality and discri- 
jnination,-4.they have incumbered no office, — they 
have charged no establishment. 
. These are chims to public confidence and gra- 
titude :— ^the writer has only mentioned the acts of 
the Government without any comment, prefering 
to prove that they are good and great, to asserting 
that they are so. Look to the departments and 
observe how they are filled j take that department, 
whose character seems so much involved in this 
question,— ^the Law j — ^wlio are the men maligned I 
Lord Manners, The Chief Justice Downes, Mr. 
Saurin^ Mr* Bushes You know them all, do you 
find amongst them Judges, to whdm you' would 
submit the determination of subjects, affecting your 
property, character, or life ? — Do you find amongst 
them, the Advocates to whom you would resort 
for advice, and upon whom you would rely for 
defence, in any question however important, in- 
tricate, or delicate ? Which would you employ, these 

£ men^ 

* Heire, amongst ixuiny appointments, two are selected as they hate been 
recent, that of Dr. Hall and Dr. Ebington. Dr. Hall has been made a 
Bishop without any interest or recommendation, but his learning and ptety-^ 
imd the privacy of a poor coimtry living, did not skreen the merits of Dr. 
Blrington, frbni the Duke of Richmond, who has rewarded a life of labeui* 
wU honour, with the exalted place of Frovoit of Trinity Cdlcge, 
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men, or those who defame them ?. If youwouljl 
not trust their opponents, to conduct a trial, on a 
ten pound Bill of Exchange, — will you follow them 
implicitly in the interpretation of an important 
Statute ? who I ask are the men maligned ? 

Lord Manners came her? a stranger ;— he had tq 
combat against prejudice; — he came here Chancellor, 
and had to defeat en^y :— to tell you how he is 
now regarded, would be supposing you ignorant 
of the veneration of the bar, and the attach- 
ment of th^ country, that have extended from the 
officer to the man. It is enough to say, that the sen- 
timents entertained towards him, are not merely those 
of respect or esteem,— they are the war^n and spon- 
taneous effusions of affectionate attachment, which 
Irishmen can so ardently cherish, and so ill conceal.— 
Think you, that these feelings are • to be traced tQ 
the Chancellor's rank, or power, or birth, or sta- 
tion ? Is it that he boasts the illustrious name of 
Manners, or claims kindred to a Granby ? No ! it 
is the insinctive homage of the heart, to the Majesty 
of Genius y — the ardent devotion of the soul, to 
the Divinity of Virtue. 

But I have been drawn beyond my object, — rl in- 
tended only . to narrate facts, not to express feel- 
ings : — willingly would I conduct you to an exami- 
nation of the other characters that have been at- 
tacked >— the contemplation of e:;:cellcnce is not un- 

Jnstruaive ; 
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instructive ; but I must h^ten to a conclusion. Jfaa 
subject is attracting, but I must break from it ; in-> 
dul^ng in the vain regret, that the highest cha? 
racters tho* unaffected, are yet not unassailed by- 
slander ;— that persons however exalted by rank, 
dignified by wisdom, respecte4 for learning, or 
admired for genius— h&ye of late days served as 
Conductors, to attrjict the lightning of popular 
invective, — but like the Conductor, they Jiave beeq 
illumined by its flash, while they have remained 
unhurt by its fury. 

The very men who thus disturb the public peace, 
and assail private worth, are eloquent in their la- 
mentations of poor Ireland ! I should say poor Ire- 
land also, if I conceived that her people were like- 
ly to be led by their counsels, or her character to 
be deduced from their writings ; — willingly would 
I step between her and their insulting and disr 
piritin g pity ;-r-she is not poor in any thing that make^ 
a people great or powerfulj-rrshe is rich in intellect- 
and spirit and liberty and resources ;'r^she is not 
poor, she is a powerful and rich and improving 
Country ; — she is drawing nearer and nearer in heu 
connection with England, approaching to her in 
civilization and in wealth ; — she is linked to her* 
fate in the great battle, that she is fighting fop 
mankind, — a partaker in her peril and her glory, 
Jlngland ! The last asylum of suffering humanity 
find afflicted virtue,-r-the fayored Ark of Heaven, 

freighted 
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freighted with the materials of a new worlds and 

floating on the delyge that has destroyed the old ;— 

awaiting the measure of ^ almighty wrath, and the 

subsiding of the . waters,-— when the dove shall 

spread her plume,- and wing her flight, — the herald 

of peace, security, and jojr. 

' lam, &c* 

LUCAS^ 
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